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Rich and Poor. Since the war we have 
gone a long way, through taxation, price 
control and social service legislation, in 
reducing the indefensible prewar in- 
equality of incomes. But the gulf 
separating rich and poor is still much too 
wide. In terms of income, we have 
narrowed it a great deal, but in terms of 
property (or capital wealth) the gulf is 
still enormous. This -has not been 
reduced in pro- 
portion to the 
inequality of in- 
comes and, unless 
we take some 
further measures 
to this end, it will 
not be. It is true 
that I, in two of 
my Budgets, and 
Stafford Cripps, in 
one of his, raised 
the death duties 
on the large es- 
tates. This will 
have an impor- 
tant effect in due 
But it is too early to have had 
much effect yet. One per cent of the 
people still own 50 per cent of the wealth 
and 5 per cent of the people own 75 per 
cent of the wealth. Official figures show 
that we still have several hundred 
millionaires among us and it is notorious 
that, apart from the large incomes 
assessed for tax, many people have been 
living on capital gains and many have 
been tax-dodging. HUGH DALTON at 
Ipswich on June 16. 


~ 


course. 


This is the Revolution. We did a lot of 
things in a limited time. We were at the 
end of a great war which the nation had 


fought for its life and in which we had 
been knocked about. We carried through 
many measures and changes in a limited 
time. 

Precisely because of that, more time is 
needed for the adequate digestion of these 
great changes, for improvements of 
organisation, particularly in socialised 
industry, and for administrative reviews 
and polishings-up.... Eating is neces- 
sary to life, but digestion is necessary, too. 
You can die of starvation, but you can 
also die if you badly neglect your 
digestion. ... 

The biggest thing of all we have to 
achieve is the development of a healthy 
social sense. The social consequences of 
full employment, for example, are terrific. 
Full employment can be ruined by 
exploitation of the opportunities it may 
provide for sectional advantage, action 
based on the thought: ‘Now nobody can 
stop me; I can get what I want for 
myself.” We have no right to receive 
without contributing. 

Do not, I beg of you, underestimate 
the big change in conduct and outlook 
that all this involves. This is the revolu- 
tion—a very peaceful revolution—but 
this is it. This is the thing that really 
matters. HERBERT MORRISON at Ponte- 
fract on June 16. 


The Just Society. The real reason why 
we have nationalised our main basic 
industries is because this was an indis- 
pensable step towards the just society. 
You can put it in terms of social respon- 
sibility: you can say that it was indis- 
pensable that the conduct of our great 
basic industries should become a 
responsible public service. Or you can 
put the thing financially. From that 
point of view the object of nationalisation 
is to remove, step by step, the source 
from which the major unearned incomes 
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are derived. That source is the private 
ownership of the industries—the means 
of production—of the country. The 
purpose of nationalisation is to march 
steadily forward towards Keir Hardie’s 
‘more perfect order of things,’ in which 
the labourer is paid in proportion to his 
work. 

Thus, to my mind, our measures of 
nationalisation have been the foundation 
of our whole programme. You cannot 
move far towards the just society so long 
as the basic means of production of the 
country remain in the unqualified posses- 
sion of a small group of shareholders to 
whom a significant part of the national 
income is paid, not in respect of anything 
they do, but in respect of what they own. 
JOHN STRACHEY at Cumnock on June 17. 


The Cow. She was designed by nature 
to give some 300 gallons of milk for each 
calf; to go to the bull in the summer and 
to produce her calf in the spring, when 
there is plenty of grass in its most 
nutritious form. 

What have we done to her? We are 
not content to make her double or even 
treble her natural milk supply, but 
force her to give 1,000, 1,500 and even 
2,000 gallons. 

We are mating her in the winter so that 
she has her calf at almost the worst 
possible time, and doing this increasingly 
by artificial methods. Then, when her 
calf arrives and her whole instinct and 
physiology have been keyed up to this 
supreme moment of bringing a calf into 
the world, feeding it and caring for it, we 
take the calf away as soon as it is born. 

Is it really so surprising that the dairy 
cow has become more prone to disease 
than any other farm animal, and that her 
average life in the dairy is less than four 
years instead of at least ten? 

Nature is generous and allows much 
latitude. The whole story of farming is 


the story of her co-operation with man in 
the increasing of her bounty. But that 
story is studded with instances of man’s 
mistakes in going too far or forcing the 
pace too relentlessly. 


I suggest that the time has come when 
we should review the position funda- 
mentally. LAURENCE EASTERBROOK in the 
News Chronicle on June 19. 


Saving lives. Many people who 
formerly struggled along with inadequate 
home nursing are now being given hos- 
pital treatment. Modern drugs that need 
specialised application, only possible for 
in-patients, are now saving lives or curing 
people who would otherwise be hopelessly 
crippled. News Chronicle, May 5. 


Question. Many of the men who now 
cluster around Mr. Churchill were 
members of the wretched Tory adminis- 
trations of before the war. How can 
these men, who failed so dismally then, 
be expected to do any better now? 
Daily Express, June 16. 


Private enterprise? Britain’s shortage 
of sulphur and sulphuric acid could have 
been avoided if chemical manufacturers 
had not disregarded the advice which 
O.E.E.C. experts gave them two years 
ago. 

American Officials in London say that 
if this advice—which was backed up by 
the British Government—had been acted 
on, Britain would not now be dependent 
on American allocations of raw sulphur 
to keep the steel and rayon industries 
going. 

All the sulphuric acid which could 
possibly be needed for rearmament, 
export industries and the home market 
would be coming from plants burning 
impure pyrites ores instead of raw 
sulphur. Now that the prophesied 
shortage has arrived, these plants cannot 
be built for another two years... . 


Two years ago, and more, it was 
possible to foresee that the tremendous 
' postwar rise in industrial production in 
America and Europe was bound, sooner 
or later, to outrun raw material supplies 
unless preventative steps were taken. 
Since the cheap American sulphur 
deposits in Texas and Oklahoma were 
due to run out in fifteen years, chemical 
manufacturers here had little to lose by 
converting plants to burn pyrites—a raw 
material which is plentiful in most parts 
of the world.... 


Recognising this situation, the British 
Government in 1949 refused to grant 
chemical manufacturers licences to build 
new sulphur-burning plants. But in a 
mixed economy they could not force 
manufacturers to build plants burning 
pyrites. 


The consequence now is that British 
industry is having to buy extra sulphur 
in Europe—under black market con- 
ditions. Sunday Observer, May 13. 


L468 3 ae 
Walk in, See ho 


BY BRER 


BREAKING THE PRICE RINGS 


THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL and housewives in particular will welcome the Govern- 
ment’s intention to ban price-fixing by trade associations. The prices of one- 
third of the items we buy in the shops are fixed by these rings. The Lloyd 
Jacob Report (Fact, July 1949) revealed that many of them employ their own 
secret police, and enforce their own system of penalties to punish the shop- 
keeper who tries to sell at competitive prices. The penalties include the driving 
of the shopkeeper out of business by cutting off his supplies. Some associations 
even encourage shopkeepers to spy on each other. 

Announcing the Government’s intention, on June 15, Sir Hartley Shawcross 
read to the House a letter sent by a small shopkeeper to a Conservative M.P. 
‘Is it an offence to sell cheap?’ the writer asked. ‘I bought some hand cream 
to retail at 1s. 4d. a tube. After a while the price rose to Is. 8d. I did not raise 
my price. A woman bought a tube from me at Is. 4d. She had been sent by the 
PAT (Proprietory Articles Trade) Association, who reported me for not raising 
the price. A man from the PATA told me that unless I raised my price to Is. 8d. 
I would have my name placed on the PATA stop list and supplies would be 
stopped. ... Needless to tell you,’ the letter went on, ‘my husband, myself 
and seven sons and two daughters voted for you.’ Loud laughter. 

The Government’s proposals were published on June 19, too late for sum- 
mary in this month’s Facr. A few days later the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN repro- 
duced a circular letter sent by the Motor Agents’ Association to its members. 
The letter denounced the proposal to ban price-fixing, as ‘there would rapidly 
develop wholesale price-cutting.’ It urged members to lobby their M.P.s and 
continued: 

‘Enclosed are a number of points from which you may select material for 
your letter. You may have other points of your own. But it is vitally important 
that any of these points used by you should be reworded by you, using your 
own words. Nothing will be achieved if members use any of the wording in 
this letter, or on the attached sheet, for then it would be clear to members of 
Parliament that motor traders had been inspired by their trade association to 
write to M.P.s. There must, therefore, be no reference to the association, and 
every letter must be phrased in the member’s own words.’ 
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THE MONTH 


ALL THRO’ THE NIGHT 


Working a Ghoster. With bloodshot 
eyes, Members of Parliament filed 
wearily from the chamber at a quarter 
to ten on the night of June 12, after a 
sitting that had begun 31 hours earlier 
—at 2.15 p.m. on the previous day. 
The longest parliamentary pow-wow 
since the war, in a period notorious for 
all-night sittings, had come to an end. 
The M.P.s, in fact, had worked what 
the factory worker calls ‘a ghoster’— 
a continuous spell covering all day, all 
night and all the following day. Even 
then, a few remained for the half-hour 
Adjournment debate, which on this 
occasion Geoffrey Bing had the 
privilege of opening. The Times 
reported: 

‘Through the long sitting, Mr. Bing, 
the Labour Member for Hornchurch, 
had waited to be called on the motion 
for the adjournment. At 9.45 he had 
his reward. To a pardonably attenua- 
ted House he described with unflagging 
zeal the condition of many unmade 
roads in his constituency.’ 

At a quarter past ten, however, even 
Geoffrey Bing, his duty done, went 
home. 

The next day the marathon debate 
was resumed. It had been made 
necessary by the tabling, by the 
Opposition, of more than 200 amend- 
ments and approximately 80 new 
clauses to the Finance Bill. As there 
are 310 Opposition Members (including 
Raymond Blackburn) in the House, 
and each motion requires a mover and 
a seconder, this works out at an 
average of about two amendments or 
new clauses on the Order Paper in the 
name of every Opposition M.P. 

Conservative members turned up in 
force to chase their hares, except on 
the Thursday following the record 
sitting, when they put on their grey 
toppers and went to Ascot to watch 
the Gold Cup, which Fact understands 
is the name of a horse race. 

They had more success on the turf 
than in the division lobbies, Mr. 
Churchill’s horse winning a second 
prize. 

The official report of the record 
sitting covered 632 columns of 
Hansard, the equivalent of 260 pages 
of Fact. 


Evading Taxation. No fewer than 
21 amendments were down to one 
clause—Clause 28—which gives Inland 


LYTTELTON 
Profits tax is too high 


Revenue officers powers to collect 
Profits Tax from companies that have, 
for example, deliberately fragmented 
themselves into smaller units in order 
to place themselves below the Profits 
Tax level. The debate on this clause 
began at four o’clock in the morning 
and went on till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The Opposition’s main charge was 
that the clause infringed the liberty of 
the subject. ‘The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue,’ complained David 
Eccles, ‘are given power, at their 
discretion, to make an assessment to 
Profits Tax for an amount which they 
think the taxpayer would have paid 
had he conducted his business in a 
manner which they think he would 
have done had he not had avoidance 
of tax in mind.’ This, he maintained, 
conferred power on the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to decide, 
without consulting anybody else, 
whether the citizen had been trying to 
evade taxation. “To give those powers 
to the Commissioners—that cloistered 
body of Torquemadas—is altogether 
wrong,’ he declaimed. 

Mr. Eccles seemed to think it quite 
natural, even commendable, that 
businessmen should endeavour to 
cheat the Exchequer: “Taxation is now 
so monstrously high that only prigs 
and humbugs will manifest surprise 
that a growing number of citizens 
should twist and turn, this way and 
that, to escape the Chancellor’s net.’ 

Several Conservative members re- 
peated the charge that Clause 28 would 
give officials the power to decide 
whether the citizen had broken the 
law, a power which in Britain only the 
courts of justice should decide. 
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GAITSKELL 
So are profits 


The Government Reply. To this the 
new Attorney General, Sir Frank 
Soskice, replied in effect that all the 
Officials were being empowered to do 
was to levy taxation where they 
believed due taxes had not been paid. 
They had no powers to punish any- 
body for tax evasion, but merely to 
recover the tax that had been avoided. 
If the taxpayer felt that his liability 
had been wrongly assessed, he could 
appeal against the assessment. 

‘It is our experience, unfortunately,’ 
said Sir Frank, ‘that there is a growing 
number of all sorts of different 
transactions resorted to, to avoid 
Profits Tax.’ 

He gave four examples. 

In the first, a director-controlled 
company (that is, a company in which 
the directors hold 50 per cent or more 
of the shares), which was carrying on 
business at a number of shops, set up 
a number of separate companies, each 
running two shops. This was done to 
take advantage of the provision under 
which tax is not charged at all on 
profits under £2,000 and is then 
charged on a sliding scale up to 
£12,000, at which point the full rate 
becomes payable. It also enabled the 
directors to draw directors’ fees from 
each of the new companies. (Only a 
total of £2,500 can be allocated for 
directors’ fees by director-controlled 
companies before profits are assessed.) 

‘That is one kind of transaction, 
and you can play upon it infinitely,’ 
said Sir Frank. 

His second example: a trading com- 
pany with large reserves, which it had 
invested, transferred the reserves to a 
separate company, the shares in the 
separate company being distributed 


< 


among the main company’s share- 
holders. Instead of the interest on the 
investments being part of the profits of 
the main company, they became the 
profits of the small separate company 
and enjoyed the tax concessions 
granted to small concerns. 

- ‘That,’ said Sir Frank, ‘admits of a 
whole number of different variations.’ 

His third example: the directors of a 
director-controlled company  trans- 
ferred sufficient of their shares ‘to 
members of their families to bring their 
own holdings below 50 per cent. The 
company then ceased theoretically to 
be director-controlled and the directors 
fees allowed before profits tax was 
levied were no longer subject to the 
£2,500 maximum. 

‘That admits of all sorts of different 
variations,’ commented Sir Frank. 

His fourth example: The director of 
a director-controlled company trans- 
ferred sufficient of his shares to his 
wife to bring his personal holding 
below 5 per cent of the ordinary 
shares, ‘thus qualifying himself,’ Sir 
Frank observed, ‘as a _whole-time 
service director, and his remuneration 
is allowable in full as a deduction 
against profits. That kind of device can 
be multiplied almost ad infinitum.’ 

He added: ‘We are faced with a 
growing number of potential evasions, 
which is growing continually, and we 
have to do something to prevent a very 
serious loss of tax.’ 

Conservatives protested that there 
were many transactions effected by 
companies for perfectly good com- 
mercial reasons, which might now be 
denounced as tax evasion devices. Sir 
Frank, who kept up an intricate legal 
debate with one opponent after 
another throughout the long night 
sitting and was as lucid and unshaken 
at the end as he was at the beginning, 
sadly retorted: 

‘I would like to enter a protest, a 
mild protest, against the suggestion 
that this is an infringement of liberty. 
I hope honourable Gentlemen will not 
say this, because it is not. No one is 
inhibited. Anyone is perfectly free to 
carry out the transactions as much as 
he likes, but we say that if the Com- 
missioners are satisfied there was a 
tax avoidance motive, and that it was 
the main motive or one of the main 
motives, the transaction stands but the 
tax position is readjusted.... I say 
that it is not right to describe this as an 
invasion of liberty. It is nothing of the 
sort.’ 


Profits Tax. On the previous day 
the Opposition had voted to cut the 


tax on undistributed profits by half, 
from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. This 
was moved by Selwyn Lloyd (Con- 
servative, Wirral), who argued that 
the present level of taxation was a 
constant drain on the resources of the 
country. As undistributed profits rose 
by 15 per cent in 1950 and are still 
rising, he had not a very strong case. 
He was defeated by 292 votes to 285. 

Oliver Lyttelton led the Conserva- 
tive attack on Clause 24, the chief 
effect of which is to increase the tax on 
distributed profits from 30 per cent to 
50 per cent. ‘The Chancellor and his 
predecessors have had a very good 
deal out of the industrial companies 
over the question of dividends,’ said 
Lyttelton. ‘The Chancellor asked for 


SOSKICE 
Marathon winner 


something which was not enforceable 
by law, or which he did not wish to 
enforce by law (i.e. dividend limita- 
tion), and he got a good response. 
After three years his reply is a swingeing 
tax on the distributed profits of the 
very people on whose good will he has 
relied during the past three years.’ 
Hugh Gaitskell pointed out that in 
the first four months of this year, 
declared profits were 14 per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1950, and 
in the next month, May, they were 27 
per cent higher than in May of last 
year, the average increase for the first 
five months being 19 per cent. Profits 
paid out in dividends were 8.5 per 
cent higher in April than in April last 
year, and 8.8 per cent higher in May. 
‘If we take, for example, Shell,’ he 
said, ‘the increase in profits is 35 per 
cent. In the case of Unilever it is 60 
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per cent. In the case of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, it is also 60 per 
cent. Jn the case of Courtaulds, it is 
double.’ 

Later he added: ‘The main argument 
of the Opposition is that, despite these 
large profits, industry is being bled of 
her life blood and that there is a 
shortage, or that there is going to be a 
serious shortage, of industrial capital. 
All I can say,’ he continued dryly, ‘is 
that I do not think the figures I have 
given really bear that out.’ 

There voted for the Clause 295, 
against it 289. 


Writing a Letter. During one of the 
all-night sittings, Robert Boothby 
(Conservative) shocked the House by 
declaring that he had been forcibly 
held in the Government division lobby 
when his wish was to vote for the 
Opposition. The Speaker went into 
the matter and reported the following 
day as follows: 

‘I find that Mr. Boothby was writing © 
a letter in the “‘Aye’’ lobby when the 
division was called. When he tried, 
first of all, to make his way out by the 
tellers’ end, he found the division 
clerks in their places and the doors 
locked. When he began making his 
way out of the other end, some 
members began jokingly to bar his 
way. The great pressure of members 
pressing down the lobby towards the 
tellers soon barred his way entirely, 
and it became impossible for him to 
make his way out.’ 

Boothby himself then filled out the 
picture The struggle in the ‘Aye’ 
lobby, he recalled, was conducted with 
vigour and good humour on both 
sides: ‘although,’ he confessed, rue- 
fully, ‘the sides were not very evenly 
balanced.’ The Speaker ordered the 
official records to be amended, show- 
ing Mr. Boothby as having voted with 
his Conservative colleagues, with 
whom he was present in the spirit, if 
not in the flesh. 


A NEW MINISTRY 


The Man Responsible. The Bill setting 
out the functions of the new Ministry 
of Materials, with Richard Stokes as 
Minister, was published on June 15 and 
with it an explanatory White Paper 
(Cmd. 8278, 6d.). 

The White Paper explains that it will 
be the duty of the Minister of Materials 
to do everything possible to ensure 
adequate supplies of the materials with 
which he is concerned. Where these 
are dealt with on public account, he 


will be responsible for their purchase 
and sale. Where appropriate, he will 
take steps to increase the production 
of materials of which supplies are or 
may become inadequate; to promote 
their economical use, salvage, and 
recovery; and to develop the produc- 
tion and use of substitutes. 

The broad principle followed has 
neen that, unless in a particular in- 
stance the public interest would be 
better served by some other arrange- 
ment, he should be responsible for 
raw materials up to the point at which 
they enter into manufacturing industry. 
With different commodities the line 
has been drawn at different stages of 
processing, which explains why, in 
some cases, it has been decided that 
the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Supply shall retain their present 
responsibilities. 

The White Paper adds that the 
general principle will be that the broad 
allocations of materials among the 
various users will be decided through 
the inter-departmental arrangements 
which haye existed for the purpose 
since 1939, and for which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is responsible as 
part of his function of co-ordinating 
economic policy. Where it is necessary 
to make detailed allocations to indivi- 
dual firms they will be determined by 
the departments concerned with the 
particular uses. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Turn of the Tide. In 1950 the delay 
between diagnosis of tuberculosis and 
the start of hospital treatment length- 
ened to seven or even nine months in 
most regions, states the report for 1950 
of the Central Health Services Council, 
now published. 

This year, however, the tide has 
turned. Hilary Marquand, Minister of 
Health, told the Socialist Medical 
Association on 36 May that sanatorium 
waiting-lists were at last going down. 
He added that tuberculosis deaths in 
England and Wales fell by 20 per cent 
last year—the biggest fall for any one 
year since 1929—that 3,550 extra 
beds had been provided for tubercu- 
losis treatment since the National 
Health Service started, and 1,500 extra 
nurses had been recruited to sanatoria 
and tuberculosis hospitals. 

The report stated that mortality 
from tuberculosis was falling steadily, 
but was still extremely heavy. There 
was s ahortage of nurses, and there was 
good reason to believe that the best 
use was not being made of the beds 
already available. 


While the report stated that it would 
be deplorable now to make any radical 
change in the administrative structure 
of the hospital service, it did not con- 
sider that the present groupings and 
areas should be sacrosanct. 


Health Centres. In its report on 
health centres the council stated that 
comprehensive health centres should 
be provided, so placed that they would 
serve 15,000 to 20,000 persons—but in 
any event not less than 10,000 persons 
—living within roughly half a mile of 
the centre. Accommodation should be 
provided for from four to eight 
general practitioners. 

Services to be provided in the health 
centre would be: 

(i) General medical services and 
some local health authority services. 

(ii) General and priority dental ser- 
vices, but where it was geographically 
convenient one dental department 
might serve the areas of several health 
centres. 

(iii) Pharmaceutical services 
wherever a need was indicated. 

(iv) The services of specialists and 
other services not requiring special 
accommodation and expensive equip- 
ment wherever the demand justified 
the holding of clinics. Where expen- 
sive equipment or special accommoda- 
tion were required, the demand should 
be such as to make their provision in 
all circumstances economical. 

(v) Tuberculous clinics should only 
be provided if there were a separate 
entrance and waiting room. 

The objects of the immediate pro- 
gramme should be to encourage non- 
competitive group practice at once to 
bring doctors into under-doctored 
areas; to build a few comprehensive 
health centres of varying types for 
study and experience; to ensure that 
large new communities were planned 
to have health centres from the begin- 
ning and so discourage the start of 
individual practices in separate houses ; 
to plan requirements and reserve sites. 


INTERNATIONAL * 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


Hotter and Hotter. As the weather 
got hotter in Washington, the Re- 
publicans’ questions in the Joint 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committee hearings became 
more petulant and their personal 
attacks on the Administration leaders 
more vicious. Thanks to the patience, 
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MARSHALL 
Quiet, methodical, patient 


restraint and obvious intellectual 
superiority of the Government spokes- 
men, the China Lobby failed to pick 
any holes in the Administration’s case. 

First of all General George Marshall, 
Secretary of Defence, in his quiet, 
methodical and patient way, speaking 
as a soldier, diplomat and administra- 
tor who had been intimately concerned 
with China over a long period, tore 
General MacArthur’s testimony to 
shreds. ‘Take a risk, attack China and 
get it all over quickly,’ said MacArthur. 
‘Take care’ was Marshall’s_ reply. 
‘Even if Russia does not retaliate and 
make a world war inevitable, you will 
unite China behind its present Com- 
munist leaders, and be sucked deeper 
and deeper into an Asiatic war, which 
would leave Europe and the Middle 
East at Russia’s mercy.’ MacArthur 
spoke of America’s allies with scorn 
and talked of ‘going it alone’ if they 
did not do what they were told. 
Marshall, on the other hand, advised 
the Senators to consider their allies, 
and not do anything to endanger allied 
unity in the face of the Soviet danger. 

General Omar Bradley, Chief of 
Staff, followed up with devastating 
evidence on the purely military issue. If 
you spread the war to China, he said, you 
will be dragged into ‘the wrong war at 
the wrong place, at the wrong time with 
the wrongenemy.’ The whole purpose of 
taking up the Korean challenge was 
to prevent a bigger war; but if there 
ever had to be a world war it was 
Russia, not China, that we would 
have to face. He divulged that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had been per- 


suaded into meeting the Communist 
thrust in Korea by Truman and 
Acheson, and also made the sensa- 
tional disclosure that General Mac- 
Arthur had received an intelligence 
report from North Korea that the 
Communists would attack some time 
in June 1950, but that the General 
had not taken it seriously. This 
disposes at one blow of the myth of 
MacArthur’s infallibility and the Com- 
Munist contention that really the 
South attacked the North. Bradley 
also admitted that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were in favour of the buffer 
zone proposed by the British, but that 
MacArthur had disregarded their 
advice and advanced to the Yalu 
River. 


Looks Like an Englishman. Then 
came Dean Acheson, America’s brilli- 
ant Secretary of State, whom the 
Isolationists can never quite forgive 
for looking, and behaving, like an 
Englishman. For a whole week he 
testified and* answered questions, with 
infinite patience, on America’s Foreign 
Policy. It was rather as if Ernest Bevin 
had been forced at the time of the 
Berlin blockade to account for his 
conduct to a Select Committee com- 
posed mainly of Tories who wanted to 
settle the thing by Palmerstonian 
methods. 

Acheson began with a clear state- 
ment of America’s aims. His first 
point was that the preservation of 
peace was always the Administration’s 
primary concern. The purpose of the 
present campaign was to turn back 
aggression and restore peace in the 
area, without risking general war. 
They had rejected the idea of bombing 
bases in Manchuria, he said, because 
it entailed risking an extension of the 
war. He also stressed the importance 
to world peace of the collective 
security system which America was 
building up in the free world and 
warned the Senators off any course 
which would weaken or split this 
alliance. 

He emphasised that the U.S. was 
always ready for negotiation and 
compromise in the Far East, but they 
would not embark on the dangerous 
course of appeasement. America would 
be willing to stop the fighting at or 
near the 38th Parallel if there was a 
real settlement, with reliable assur- 
ances that aggression against South 
Korea would not be resumed at the 
first favourable opportunity. 

After a cease-fire, Acheson con- 
tinued, there should be a_ gradual 
withdrawal of both Chinese and 


United Nations troops and a return 
to peace-time status. This should be 
followed by U.N. discussions on all 
related issues, with a view to achieving 
a free, united and independent Korea, 
which had always been the U.N. 
objective. 


The Corrupt Kuomintang. In re- 
sponse to questioning the Secretary 
of State gave the Senators a detailed 
and illuminating account of American 
policy in China. He made it plain 
that the Kuomintang leaders were so 
corrupt and wasted so much of the 
assistance given them, that it became 
pointless to go on supplying them. On 
the advice of the Nationalists them- 
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selves, therefore, the Marshall Mission 
had been sent out to try to bring about 
a coalition between the Communist and 
Nationalist forces. The success of the 
Communists under Mao Tse-tung was 
almost entirely due to the weakness, 
incompetence and general unreliability 
of the Kuomintang leaders themselves. 

The one question the Senators did 
not put to Mr. Acheson, although 
they put hundreds of others, was why, 
if Chang Kai-shek and his clique had 
proved so useless, did the State 
Department still give them encourage- 
ment and support? This appears to 
be the one serious weakness in 
Acheson’s otherwise impregnable case. 
It is also the one question to which 
the British people would like to know 
the answer. For the really interesting 
fact which emerged from the grilling 
of Acheson—which incidentally laid 
bare American aims and intentions 
to the whole world, including the 
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Kremlin—was that on nearly all 
major issues the Administration’s 
viewpoint was close to that of the 
British Government. One of the few 
basic differences between them is 
precisely this question of Chiang or 
Mao—thevery question which Acheson 
left unanswered. 

It is clear that the Administration’s 
position has been greatly strengthened 
with the general public, as a result of 
the hearings. Though current work in 
the State Department and the Defence 
Department must have been greatly 
disorganised while so much time had 
to be devoted to this peculiar institu- 
tion of American democracy, the 
Congressional Inquiry, nevertheless a 
tremendous job of educating public 
opinion has been accomplished. It 
should now be less necessary than 
ever for the Administration to make 
concessions to its critics on the China 
Lobby. 


Decisively Defeated. General Mac- 
Arthur has been decisively defeated 
in his first encounter with high 
diplomacy and is relapsing now into 
plain isolationism of the type fashion- 
able in America when he left fourteen 
years ago. But the United Nations 
and a new concept of collective inter- 
national action have been born since 
then, in which the ordinary man in 
America, as in most other countries, 
finds the only hope for the future. 

One irreverent question, which the 
Senators did not ask, but which might 
well be asked of all Communists and 
fellow-travellers, is this: ‘When is the 
Supreme Soviet going to call comrades 
Molotov, Vyshinsky, Gromyko and 
Voroshilov to a public enquiry into 
the conduct of Soviet Foreign Policy 
since the war ?” 


FAIR SHARES IN DEFENCE 


No Valid Alternative. Few people in 
Britain relish the idea of rearmament, 
least of all Socialists. No one, how- 
ever, has been able to produce any 
valid alternative, particularly since the 
virtual deadlock of the Paris talks. 
Only pacifists on the one hand, and 
Communists with their fellow-travel- 
lers on the other, actually dispute the 
need to rearm—for different but 
obvious reasons. 

The Berlin blockade, the threats to 
Yugoslavia, the invasion of Korea and 
above all the presence of a hundred 
Soviet divisions in Europe have all 
combined to convince most reasonable 
people in Britain that the present 
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GUARANTEED PRICES 
FOR ALL THEY CAN GROW 


Picture, right, was taken a few months before the war. 
Today, Government buying at guaranteed prices has brought 
prosperity to the farm. The material in the following article, 
which explains how farm prices are fixed, is taken from 
Government White Paper Cmd. 8239 price ninepence net. 


THE GENERAL OBJECTIVES of Part I of the Agriculture 
Act, 1947 are described in Section 1 as ‘promoting 
and maintaining . . . a stable and efficient agricultural 
industry capable of producing such part of the 
nation’s food and other agricultural produce as in 
the national interest it is desirable to produce in the 
United Kingdom, and of producing it at minimum 
prices consistently with proper remuneration and 
living conditions for farmers and workers in agri- 
culture and an adequate return on capital invested 
in the industry.’ 

As one main instrument for achieving these 
objectives the Act requires the Government to 
provide guaranteed prices and assured markets for 
11 products, namely, cattle, sheep, pigs, milk, eggs, 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, potatoes and sugar beet. 
Wool has subsequently been added to this list by 
Order. These products now account for four-fifths 
of the gross agricultural output. 

Section 2 of the Act requires Ministers to review 
annually, in consultation with representatives of 
agricultural producers, the economic condition and 
prospects of the industry. The ‘Ministers’ for this 
purpose are the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Secretaries of State concerned with agri- 
culture in Scotland and Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly. The producers’ representatives are provided 
by the National Farmers’ Union of England and 
Wales, the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland and 
the Ulster Farmers’ Union. 

As a preliminary to the review proper, statistical 
material is examined by the economists of the Agri- 
cultural Departments and the Farmers’ Unions. 
A further preliminary task is to decide on the pro- 
duction objectives for the next two or maybe three or 
four years which are to be put before and discussed 
with the farmers’ representatives. These objectives are 
formulated by officials of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments, the Ministry of Food, the Treasury, the 
Central Economic Planning staff, and the Economic 
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Section of the Cabinet Office, and submitted to 
Ministers for their approval before the review starts. 

Discussions with the farmers’ representatives then 
begin. They are informed of the production objectives ; 
the statistical data is closely examined and an attempt 
is made to reach agreement on the inferences to be 
drawn as to the general trends of profits.and costs in 
the industry. The object at this stage is to arrive, if 
possible, at a provisional assessment of the total 
increase or decrease which should be made in farmers’ 
gross receipts (treating the United Kingdom as one 
large farm) to enable the industry to achieve the 
production objectives. Broad considerations of 
national economic policy must be taken into account 
at this point. 

If agreement—perhaps with some margin for further 
discussion—can be reached on farmers’ gross receipts 
the next process is to translate that figure into suitable 
commodity prices. Account is taken at this stage of 
the relative profitability of various types of farming, 
and of any desired change of emphasis as between 
different forms of production (e.g., from milk to meat). 

Throughout these discussions the position of Mini- 
sters is completely reserved, but close contact is 
maintained between the Agricultural Departments and 
the other Departments concerned, and if necessary 
the views of Ministers are sought from time to time. 
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Finally, in the light of the information provided by 
the official negotiating team, the Government reaches 
decisions on the guaranteed prices. 


AT PRESENT LEVELS of production there is a seasonal 


- glut of milk and eggs in the spring and early summer 


when there is a risk that more will be produced than 

the public will buy at prices which, after taking into 
account the subsidy, enable the farmer to be paid a 
reasonable guaranteed price. Any further increase in 
production at these seasons would involve heavier 
subsidies. 

The Government intends, by widening the difference 
in seasonal prices, to discourage excessive production 
at these times and to stimulate an increase at other 
times of the year when there is still a shortage, 
especially of eggs. Broadly the policy of the Govern- 
ment at present is to put more emphasis on meat pro- 
duction and less emphasis on summer production of 
milk and eggs. 

The objectives given to the farmers at the 1951 
Review are, in general terms: 


Wheat. Maintenance of present target production 
(2,600,000 tons), but in view of a rising trend in yield 
per acre, a slight reduction (50,000 acres) in the target 
area for 1952 to 2,500,000 acres. 

Coarse grain (barley, oats and mixed corn). Since 
supplies of imported feeding stuffs are insufficient and 
insecure as much as can be produced is likely to be 
needed. 

Potatoes, A small reduction of 50,000 acres in the 
1952 target in view of an expected decline in demand. 

Sugar Beet. Maintenance of approximately the 
present acreage. 

Milk. Having regard to the estimated requirements 
for liquid consumption and manufacture and to the 


_ heavy cost in subsidy, there should be a damping down 


of the present rate of expansion. Production in 1954- 
55 should not materially exceed that of 1950-51. 
Meat. Subject to availability of feedingstuffs (this 


- reservation applies particularly to pigs) further expan- 


sion of output is to be encouraged not only to 1952-53 


- as hitherto but as far forward as 1954-55. As much as 


can be produced is likely to be needed, with particular 
emphasis on more even distribution throughout the 


year. 


Eggs. Production for 1950-51, taking the year as a 
whole, is nearly equal to the 1952-53 target. There are, 
however, shortages in the autumn and winter months 
and there is room for appreciable expansion of produc- 
tion during that period. Emphasis should be on a 
sustained effort to reduce costs and correct the seasonal 
variation of supplies, which is much greater than before 
the war. 


“THERE ARE THREE sets of data which figure prominently 
in the discussions: (a) Estimates of the aggregate net 
income or general level of profitability of the industry ; 
(b) Aggregate cost increases since the last review; 


(c) A body of statistics of farm incomes and expenses 
per farm for different types and sizes of farms. 

Aggregate net income is an estimate of the total net 
income of the whole agricultural industry in the 
United Kingdom, treated for this purpose as one 
large farm. There are two very different methods of 
calculating aggregate net income. (i) ‘Departmental’ 
Calculation. Treating the industry as one large farm, 
receipts are calculated by multiplying the total sales 
off the national farm of each commodity, e.g. wheat, 
by the average price realised. On the other side of the 
account is the expenditure of farmers collectively, 
e.g. on fertilisers, rents, depreciation of machinery and 
so on. The difference between receipts and expenses, 
together with any direct subsidies (as on hill sheep 
and cattle) gives the resulting aggregate net income. 
(ii) ‘Raised Sample’ Calculation. From University 
Departments of Agricultural Economics in England 
and Wales (and from corresponding sources in Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland) material is available for a 
sample of 4,300 farms in the United Kingdom. The 
material is collected primarily for the purpose of 
studying farm management, but it can be used, with 
much adjustment, to build up an estimate of aggregate 
net income. 

Both these methods of calculating aggregate net 
income are at an experimental stage. It would, of 
course, be extremely valuable to have very exact and 
reliable estimates of aggregate net income available at 
the reviews, but in practice there is no large body of 
ready-made information on farm incomes, and it is 
not possible to avoid a good deal of piecing together of 
information originally collected by the Agricultural 
Departments or the University economists for alto- 
gether different purposes. Neither calculation can 
therefore be said at this stage to provide a precise 
absolute figure. 

For various reasons farmers are likely to have to 
work under conditions of increasing difficulty during 
the next year or two. Labour supply is one of the chief 
problems owing to the disbandment of the Women’s 
Land Army, the closing down of Committee Labour 
Pools, the drawing off of farm labour into defence 
works, and, still more, the call-up of farm workers 
which is due to come into operation in November next. 
Defence requirements will also reduce the permitted 
volume of investment in new buildings and machinery, 
while the severe shortage of sulphur must cause a 
marked decline in the availability of super-phosphate 
fertiliser. All these influences must inevitably lessen 
the efficiency and flexibility of farm operations, and 
consequently the earning capacity of the industry. 

There are, however, more favourable influences at 
work including the growing use of new and improved 
varieties of crops, and better control of weeds, insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases. Improved 
breeding and better management of livestock are also 
making their contributions. 

Since February 1950 extra costs of £894 million for 
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rearmament programme is the indis- 
pensable defensive premium which has 
to be paid to insure ourselves against 
war. ‘A tithe for safety’ one paper 
called it, when the Government 
announced that the minimum figure 
was 10 per cent of our National 
Income. 

Once we have attained a level of 
safety—that is, the 50 divisions which 
the experts consider necessary to 
deter, and if necessary defeat, any 
aggression in Europe—it should be 
possible to allot a larger proportion of 
our resources to peaceful purposes, 
particularly if we have succeeded in 
increasing production over the inter- 
vening period. ‘Peace, then Plenty’ is 
how Christopher Mayhew summed up 
the situation. The level of military 
strength for which we strive would 
never be sufficient for an aggressive 
war: the whole purpose of rearmament 
is to prevent war. 

It is the firm belief of Mr. Attlee, 
whom nobody in their senses could 
call a warmonger, that our very weak- 
ness in 1939 encouraged Hitler to 
attack. Many people hope that once 
the Soviet Union is convinced that she 
can no longer gain anything by force 
she will be prepared to negotiate a real 
and lasting settlement on the basis of 
‘live and let live.” While defending the 
peace with arms, therefore, Britain will 
explore every opportunity of a diplo- 
matic offensive to secure a settlement. 


The Third Front. Socialists hold that 
a third and equally important line of 
attack is in the economic and social 
field. Not only must we see that 
rearmament is accompanied by social 
justice and essential controls in order 
to prevent economic anarchy ; we must 
redouble our efforts to raise living 
standards amongst the under- 
privileged of Asia and Africa. The 
Colombo Plan and Truman’s Point 
Four proposals are beginnings. If we 
are to succeed in restraining and finally 
defeating Communist designs, Britain 
must initiate a vast plan for mutual 
aid, a sort of World Marshall Plan, as 
enunciated in the Labour Party’s 
statement Labour and the New Society. 

But while accepting these burdens, 
the average Briton wants to be satis- 
fied that they are shared equitably, by 
all classes in Britain itself, and also by 
all countries allied to us, particularly 


members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. He also wants to make 
sure that the defensive minimum is 
provided as economically and effici- 
ently as possible. The latter can only 
be ensured by ever closer integration 
of Western Forces and by extensive 
standardisation. The N.A.T.O. Com- 
mands are now being finalised by 
General Eisenhower, who has done a 
lot to simplify procedure. 

Sharing the burden of armaments on 
a national scale can only be done if 
the economy is carefully controlled and 
if strong measures are taken to prevent 
inflation. Even for the Labour 
Goyernment this is difficult, but for a 
Tory Government with their belief in 
free enterprise it would be impossible. 
In France and Italy the situation is 
further aggravated because the rich 
evade paying their taxes, so that the 
poor have to pay higher taxes and 
suffer inflation too. 


Measuring the Cost. To measure 
defence expenditure as a percentage of 
the National Budget is useless, as 
some countries include everything in 
their central budget, but othercountries 
such as the U.S.A. only include certain 
special items in their Federal Budget, 
the rest being handled by State Govern- 
ments. The Economic Commission for 
Europe recently evolved a new system 
of calculating man-hours spent on 
defence but this too is misleading, as 
countries with slower production 
techniques appear to have made 
greater defence efforts. The generally 
accepted measure by political eco- 
nomists up till now has been to take 
the percentage of the national income. 
This shows some startling discrepan- 
cies for the year 1951-2. Where as the 
U.S. will be spending 17 per cent and 
the U.K. 10 per cent, Belgium’s con- 
tribution will be only 5 per cent, with 
Norway and Sweden about the same 
and Denmark even less. Britain’s 
contribution is also much larger than 
that of the other Commonwealth 
countries. 

A recent article in the Financial 
Times suggested a progressive tax for 
defence based on the average per 
capita income of a given nation and 
graded upwards like income tax. 
Rich nations would then pay a higher 
proportion of their income than poor 
ones, just as rich citizens do. On this 
basis Britain’s contribution for 1951 
would only need to be 8 per cent of her 
National Income, or £900 million, 
while America’s would be 13 per cent 
of her National Income. There is a 
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strong case for including both civil 
defence and war damage in pooled 
defence costs, so that compensation 
is given to the more vulnerable 
countries. In addition it has been 
suggested that defence liabilities 
should be calculated back to 1939, in 
which case Britain has exceeded her 
financial dues by about three times her 
entire sterling debt. : 

Whatever criterion is used, however, ~ 
whether money spent, damage incur- 
red, length of service or numbers in the 
forces, Britain has carried the greatest 
share of the sacrifices both during and 
since the war. As Britain is also the 
only ERP country which fought in the 
last war to have achieved independence 
from dollar assistance, the people of 
Britain can certainly be proud of their 
record. 


COMMONWEALTH 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION? 


Not Yet Committed. In a recent 
statement in the House of Commons, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
drew attention to a Report of a Com- 
mission on the Closer Association of 
the British Territories in Central 
Africa which may have far reaching 
effects on the future of this region and 
of the Commonwealth. The Report _ 
(Cmd. 8233) is the work of a con- 
ference of senior officials from 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, the Colonial Office 
and the Commonwealth Relations 
Office and makes recommendations 
for consideration by the respective 
governments. 

The official statement made it clear 
that neither the British Government nor 
the other governments concerned were 
at this stage committed to the pro- 
posals, but added that the proposals 
seemed to the British Government to 
embody a constructive approach to 
the problem. After a period allowing 
time for public discussion, the Secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies and 
Commonwealth Relations intend to 
visit Central Africa to discuss the 
problems with the European and 
African communities in Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia and to consult 
with the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


yer 


BECHUANALAND 


Native Policies. Various proposals 
for closer association of the three 
territories have been made in the past, 
but none of them has proved accept- 
able to the British Government of the 
day. The main obstacle was the 
divergence in native policies between 
Southern Rhodesia, which is virtually 
a sovereign state within the Common- 
wealth, and the two northern terri- 
tories, for which the British Govern- 
ment is responsible. The Report 
Tecognises this divergence but holds 
that, ‘the differences relate largely to 
method and timing and that the 
ultimate objective of all three govern- 
ments is broadly the same, namely the 
economic social and political advance- 

\ment of the Africans in partnership 
with the Europeans.’ The Conference 
was of the opinion that the differences 

_which still exist in the native policies 
regarding political development, land 
allocation, certain aspects of the 
employment of Africans and _ the 
recognition of trade unions for 
Africans, did not now constitute a 
valid argument against closer associa- 
tion. 

The new proposals divide the func- 
tions of the territorial governments 
-and of the federal government so that 
matters affecting the day to day life of 
the inhabitants, and particularly the 
African inhabitants, remain with the 
territorial governments. These include 
such subjects as African education, 
health, agriculture and native adminis- 
tration generally. The federal govern- 


ment would be allotted specified 
subjects mainly those covering matters 
of common concern to the three 
territories such as external affairs, 
defence, immigration, economic deve- 
lopment planning, European education 
and higher education, communications, 
currency and other matters. It is 
proposed that the federal government 
shall have a constitutional status 
broadly similar to that at present 
possessed by Southern Rhodesia. His 
Majesty the King would be represen- 
ted by a Governor-General. There 
would be a Cabinet of about six 
ministers and a_ single chamber 
legislature of 35 members, of whom 17 
would represent Southern Rhodesia, 
11 Northern Rhodesia and 7 Nyasa- 
land. Three of the representatives from 
each territory would be members 
specially chosen to represent African 
interests and in each of the two 
northern territories two of these would 
be Africans. 


African Interests. Because the 
actions of the Federal Government 
might affect African interests, special 
safeguards are suggested. There would 
be a Minister for African Interests 
who, although a member of the 
Cabinet, would be appointed by the 
Governor-General, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. He 
would have the special duty of pro- 
posing measures thought to be 
desirable in the interests of Africans 
and of considering measures proposed 
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by other ministers to ensure that they 
were not detrimental to African 
interests. There would also be an 
African Affairs Board consisting of 
the Minister for African Interests as 
Chairman, the three Secretaries for 
Native Affairs, of the territorial 
governments, one elected or unofficial 
member from each of the territorial 
legislatures, and one African from 
each territory. The task of the Board 
would be to examine, from the point 
of view of African interests, all 
proposed federal legislation (both 
principal and subsidiary) and to report 
thereon to the Federal Government. 
At the time of publication of a Bill, the 
Federal Government would be obliged 
to make known the views of the Board 
and if the Board reported that the 
proposed legislation would, in its 
opinion, be detrimental to African 
interests, the matter would be referred 
to the Secretary of State. The Board 
would also hold a general watching 
brief in respect of all matters aftecting 
African interests so far as they related 
to federal subjects, and in addition 
would promote liaison between the 
three territories in all matters affecting 
African affairs. 

The Report holds that closer union 
of the three territories is essential for 
the full economic development of the 
region and that federation on the lines 
suggested is the means of accomplish- 
ing closer union most likely to prove 
acceptable to the governments con- 
cerned and their peoples. 


INDUSTRY 


PROGRESS IN THE PITS 


A Way of Life. Introducing the 1950 
Report of the National Coal Board at 
a press conference on June 6, Lord 
Hyndley confessed that the coal 
industry was still not recruiting young 
miners in sufficient numbers. ‘Mining, 
like farming, is a way of life,’ said Lord 
Hyndley. ‘It is not a job to which 
men can easily adapt themselves after 
a certain age.’ 

Earlier, he had remarked: ‘These 
problems, on the one hand of falling 
manpower and on the other of rising 
consumption, are not passing prob- 
lems, and must be tackled with 
vigour. In 1950, better management, 
improved technique and more regular 
attendance caused output per man to 
rise, so that the industry did more than 
overcome the fall in manpower.’ 


At the end of the year Britain had 
fewer coalminers than at any time in 
the present century, yet the nation’s 
consumption of coal is now greater 
than at any time in our history, largely 
because of record industrial activity. 
Hence the decision to import a million 
tons of American coal early this year 
to maintain winter stocks. A million 
tons, by the way, equals a day and a 
half’s output from Britain’s mines. 

Output of deep-mined coal in 1950 
was 204.1 million tons, about 14 
millions more than in 1949. Including 
opencast coal, the total came to 216.3 
million tons. The steady increase in 
Britain’s coal production since the 
war is shown by the following figures, 
which are to the nearest million tons: 


19455 Tee on LoS 
1946 190 
1947 197 
1948 208 
1949 215 
1950 216 


So far, production this year has been 
well ahead of 1950. 


Financial Results. The Board made 
a surplus of nearly £23 million 
(£22,784,662) after putting £24 million 
aside for profits tax. The combined 
figure, of approximately £254 million, 
is the sum private enterprise would 
report as its profit. After £144 million 
compensation payments to the former 
coalowners, a net surplus of £84 million 
(£8,284,662) was retained. As the 
Board began the year with a deficit of 
£12.3 million there remains £4 million 
to be wiped out before they can begin 
to build up reserves. 


Manpower. Net wastage of men from 
the industry during 1950 amounted to 
20,500 men (nearly 3 per cent of the 
average labour force), compared with 
16,400 in 1949. Losses were heaviest 
in the West Midlands, North Western, 
South Western and North Eastern 
Divisions. Much was done in 1950 
to make the best use of the men 
available: the proportion of face- 
workers to all workers employed rose 
from 41.17 per cent in 1949 to 41.34 
per cent in 1950. 

At the beginning of the year the 
restriction on labour leaving the 
industry was removed. Wastage was 
exceptionally high for the next three 
months, but by the end of the year 
had settled down to little more than 
what it was a year before. On the 
other hand, the knowledge that men 
were now free to leave the industry 
encouraged many ex-miners to come 
back. 


The shortage of houses was one of 
the main obstacles to recruitment and 
the prevention of wastage. The Board 
expect that as a result of measures 
taken by the Government, 10,000 
more houses will be built for miners in 
1951 and 1952 than could otherwise 
have been provided. 

In 1950 the average age of miners 
continued to rise, and the Board 
increased their efforts to attract 
juveniles to the industry. Against 
strong competition, they recruited 
15,000 under the age of 18, the largest 
number since separate records were 
first kept in 1942. But the industry 
must secure a larger share of the 
country’s young labour than it has 
been able to get in recent years. In the 
past, too few juveniles were recruited, 
and in future the proportion of young 
people in the population will fall. 
‘The industry’s manpower difficulties 
are likely to be great,’ the Board 
declares. 


Safety and Health. The good progress 
of 1948 and 1949 in reducing the 
number of fatal and serious accidents 
was halted in 1950 by two grave 
disasters, at Knockshinnoch Castle 
and Creswell, which together caused 
the loss of 93 lives. But the number of 
men seriously injured during the year 
was the lowest ever recorded. Mea- 
sures were taken against dangers in 
shallow workings, against fire hazards 
below and above ground and against 
falls of roof. Suppression of dust was 
extended. The programme for the 
development of medical services was 
slowed down while the report of the 
‘Dale’ Committee was awaited, but 21 
colliery medical centres were completed 
or adapted. Work to increase the 
standard of first-aid in the industry 
continued. 

In 1950, 21,000 men and boys com- 
pleted preliminary training and about 
14,000 received coalface training— 
about 3,000 fewer than in 1949, Some 
7,000 young miners were released from 
work on one day each week to take 
courses in mining engineering, mech- 
anical and electrical engineering and 
surveying. In all about 1,200 more 
young men were given time off for 
study during the day than in 1949. 
The Board awarded 84 university 
scholarships. 

Twenty-one baths and two exten- 
sions were opened in 1950, enough for 
about 18,500 miners. At the end of 
the year there were baths for 480,000 
men and others were being built to 
serve a further 66,000. Arrangements 
for transferring the miners’ rehabilita- 
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tion centres to the National Health 
Service went ahead. 


Waste. In 1950 the consumption of 
coal in this country reached an all-time 
record of 2024 million tons. One 
reason for this, says the Report, was 
the cold weather, particularly in the 
last months of the year. But the main 
reason was the rapid rise in industrial 
production, with which the output of 
coal could not keep pace. 

The Board maintains that much of 
the coal consumed in this country is 
wastefully used. ‘The efficient use of 
coal is of vital concern to the Board,’ 
states the Report. ‘The public interest 
demands not merely that coal should 
be efficiently produced but that the 
whole process of getting, delivering and 
using coal should be efficient.’ 

A whole chapter is devoted to this 
problem. The Board itself, by using 
coal dust for making briquettes, by 
classifying coals more accurately in 
order to help the consumer select the 
most suitable kind for every job (there 
are 8,000 different sorts classified) and 
by turning coal into gas and coke, is 
itself improving the efficiency of the 
industry in this respect. But the 
Report adds: 

‘Much can be done by other con- 
sumers. Industries where coal is a 
big element in total costs... have 
shown that very large savings can be 
made. The British Iron and Steel | 
Federation estimate that in 1923 it 
took 62.7 cwt. of coal to produce a 
ton of finished steel. In 1949, it took 
36.1 cwt. The saving of coal through 
higher fuel efficiency was over 15 
million tons. Steam plant at electricity 
generating stations was using 2.15 lb. 
of coal per unit in 1930 compared with 
1.67 lb. in 1949. . .. Many examples 
of dramatic improvements in fuel 
efficiency could be quoted from other 
industries.’ 

The mobile test vans of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power to help industrialists 
with their fuel problems have already 
achieved striking results. The Ministry 
recently estimated that the fuel saved 
at the premises visited by the vans was 
22 per cent—nearly a quarter. Econo- 
mies on this scale in general industry 
(quite apart from iron and _ steel) 
would reduce consumption from 36 
million tons a year to about 28 million. 

‘They can often be obtained merely 
by cutting out obvious waste,’ the 
Report states. 

National Plan. In November 1950 
the Board published a 15-year plan 
for coal, estimated to cost £635 million. 
The plan includes reconstruction of 


over 250 collieries. When it is com- 
pleted, 80,000 fewer miners will pro- 
vide from fewer pits 36 million tons 
more coal a year. 


BRITAIN’S TRANSPORT 


Increased Efficiency. Lord Hurcomb, 
chairman of the British Transport 
Commission, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Liverpool and Mersey- 
side Industrial Development Associa- 
tion on 15 June, said that the country’s 
railway system was doing about one- 
third more work in freight than it was 


HURCOMB 
More miles, fewer men 


in 1938, with approximately the same 
amount of staff. 

Illustrating the ‘very considerable’ 
economies which had been obtained on 
the railways, Lord Hurcomb quoted 
the following figures of net ton miles 
per total engine hour: 1938, 461 ; 1948, 
542; 1950, 578. Turning to finance, he 
said: 

‘Our fundamental financial problem 
lies in the difficulty of making quick 
and flexible changes in our charges, as 
every other trade in the country is 
able to do. There is a prevalent idea 
that the public are entitled to enjoy 
constantly improving transport facili- 
ties at less than they cost to provide, 
and that transport can pay for what it 
must buy at one level of price and 
charge a different and lower level for 
what it sells.’ 

A fortnight before, Lord Hurcomb 
had told the annual conference of the 
Transport Salaried Staffs Association 
at Margate that the efficiency of 
railway working, measured by the 


published statistics, had risen by more 
than 25 per cent since before the war. 

He said: ‘Without anticipating the 
significant figures which will be given 
in our annual report, I am able to 
state categorically that all the principal 
indices of efficiency on the railways 
have improved since vesting day in 
1948, and this has been achieved 
without the heavy capital expenditure 
which many other industries have been 
allowed to undertake.’ 


Trade Unions. Lord Hurcomb 
claimed that great progress had been 
made with joint consultation. This was 
particularly important, he pointed out, 
where changes in operating methods 
and in organisation were needed to 
produce more economic working. 
Nevertheless he doubted whether the 
process of consultation was yet fully 
understood and accepted by all the 
rank and file of all the transport 
unions. 

‘The unions could give a more 
definite lead,’ said Lord Hurcomb. 


T.U.C. ON TAXATION 


Three Tests. The evidence sub- 
mitted by the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress to the Royal 
Commission on Taxation of Profits 
and Income, published on 26 May, 
expressed the view that the deterrent 
effects of P.A.Y.E. had been exaggera- 
ted. 

It added that there was a case for a 
smoother gradation of taxation up to 
the point at which the standard rate 
applied, and that more should be done 
to let taxpayers know how P.A.Y.E. 
worked and how it affected them. 

At present there are three grades of 
tax: 3s. in the £ on the first £50 of 
taxable income, 5s. 6d. in the £ on the 
next £250 and the standard 9s. 6d. in 
the £ on the remainder. 

The T.U.C. states that the primary 
object of fiscal policy should be the 
maintenance of full employment at 
rising standards of living, other 
objects being social reform, income 
redistribution, and the stimulation of 
productive efficiency. 

Given those objects, the three main 
tests by which the desirability of taxes 
should be measured are: Whether 
particular taxes served definite eco- 
nomic or social purposes that accorded 
with the public interest; whether tax- 
payers could understand the taxes they 
were required to pay and could see that 
the taxes were administered equitably ; 
and whether the tax structure as a 
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whole was adaptable to changing 
industrial and economic conditions. 

On the question of P.A.Y.E., the 
General Council says that all that can 
be justifiably claimed is that most 
people reach a point where their extra 
earnings (after tax) are not sufficient to 
counterbalance the attractiveness of 
more leisure. That point varies and 
the T.U.C. finds no conclusive evidence 
that the operation of P.A.Y.E. in 
general discourages overtime or the 
introduction of schemes for payment 
by results. 

The General Councii does not agree 
with the suggestion sometimes made 
that the redistribution of incomes has 
gone too far and should be reversed, 
but recognises that, on the whole, 
redistribution through the taxation of 
incomes has gone about as far as 
practicable and that there is little 
possibility of making much further 
progress along the lines followed up 
to now. 


TOWN HALL 


FACT GOES TO HASTINGS 


Full of Fight. Seaside towns are 
notoriously difficult to win for Labour 
and the county borough of Hastings 
is no exception. But the Hastings 
Labour Party, with its 1,500 members 
(the biggest Labour Party in East 
Sussex), is full of fight and often takes 
the initiative in local affairs. 

At the recent elections in May 1951, 
Labour had two gains on the borough 
council. One was an unopposed 
return (the first Labour had had in the 
town), and the second was won by a 
majority of 439, compared with a 
previous Tory majority of 200. One 
seat was held with a majority of 533, 
the highest majority ever recorded. 


We Are Seven. These successes 
brought the Labour Group to its 
present strength of seven—Councillors 
Lennard, Weavers, Veness, Sargent, 
Watson and Cridland. Labour is refused 
aldermanic representation at present, 
as the remaining 33 members of the 
council are made up of 2 Liberals, 
1 Independent, and 30 Tories. Three 
of the Tories form an unofficial group 
in defiance of the official Tory Group. 

The Labour Group is led by 
Councillor Lennard, known in the 
town as ‘Razor Lennard.’ An engine 
driver by trade, Lennard fought 13 
elections before gaining a seat in 1945. 


‘ 


He is chairman of the local trades 
council and also chairman of the 
Labour Party. Councillor Sargent, 
who served from 1946 to 1950 and was 
re-elected in 1951, is another engine 
driver. 

Councillor Weavers first sought 
municipal honours in Kidderminster 
in 1912 and has given up all his spare 
time to the Hastings Corporation since 
his election in 1945. 

The Group Secretary is Councillor 
Veness, a foreman-bricklayer, who 
was elected in 1949. 

Councillor Watson is a master 
printer, and Councillor Cridland a 
post office engineer. The youngest 
member of the Group is Councillor 
Lelliott, a 29-year old bus driver. 


Group Tactics. Members of Hastings 
Council have to attend committee 
meetings during the day, but as most 
of the Labour Councillors are shift- 
workers they are able to arrange a 
suitable rota. The Group usually 
meets twice a month; once to go 
through the agenda just before the 
council meeting, and once to consider 
policy. This latter meeting is well 
worth while as it enables the Group to 
take the initiative on committees on 
any matters of importance. 

They take full advantage of the 
council’s standing orders, whereby 
motions can be put down for dis- 
cussion at the open council meeting 
and questions asked of committee 
chairman. Although the Group only 
numbered 5 out of a total of 40 in 
1950-1, they put down 9 of the 20 
motions discussed and asked 12 of the 
28 questions. 


Light Industry. Five years ago the 
Hastings Tories rarely discussed the 
question of light industry for the 
town. The Labour Party has forced 
this burning question into the fore- 
front of the council’s business. They 
point out that a thousand persons 
were registered as unemployed in 
January 1951. Their admirable elec- 
tion manifesto, ‘Blueprint for 
Hastings;’ states: 


We can no longer depend on holiday 
visitors alone to provide work for all 
our people. Wages are far too low— 
the standard being far below the average 
paid in the London area. Too many 
people are trying to ‘make a killing’ 
during the summer and then exist 
through the winter on their savings. 
Economic cannibalism is now practised 
in Hastings every winter, with practi- 
cally everyone ‘taking in his neighbour’s 
washing!’ The unemployment rate is 


LENNARD 
Leads the Labour group 


far too high. It is morally wrong that 
hundreds of able-bodied and willing 
men and women should be out of work 
in Hastings at a time when the country 
is crying out for manpower. It is wrong, 
too, that our children when ready to 
leave school, should be faced with 
accepting an unskilled dead-end job in 
Hastings or else be forced to move 
away from their home town. 


The leader of the Labour Group 
holds the chair of the Light Industry 
Committee. All the Labour members 
serve on it and the committee now 
meets regularly instead of about once 
a year as it used to. Substantial 
progress should soon be made if 
present negotiations are successful. 

The Party want to see the natural 
local industries developed, such as 
the canning of fish, fruit and market- 
garden produce. They also want to 
try to get some of the needs of the 
local housing programme produced 
locally. A joinery works is urgently 
needed. They also want better trading 
facilities for the town’s fishermen. 
One Tory councillor stated recently 
that the only light industry needed in 
Hastings was 500 houses built for 
London businessmen to live in. 


Housing. Hasting’s Tory council has 
a poor housing record. In 1946 they 
built 2 houses; in 1947, 10; in 1948, 
68; and in 1950, 253. As a result 
they are well behind with their alloca- 
tion from the Ministry. 

They are also loath to use their 
requisitioning powers. The Labour 
Group have reported 32 dwellings 
which have been vacant for six months 
or more. 
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The Labour members are pressing 
for the acquisition of sites well ahead 
of the construction programme, and 
for the preparation of sites, layouts 
and plans well in advance of the actual 
construction. This would ensure that 
the allocation for any one year was 
completed before that year was up. 

Other ideas of the Group are for 
the council to use its powers to 
provide improvement grants under the 
Housing Act, 1949, and to sell furniture 
to tenants under the same Act. They 
also make the excellent suggestion 
that a Women’s Housing Advisory 
Committee be set up to help the council 
plan the interior fittings of its houses 
and flats. 


Insulting the Citizens. A few months 
ago the council issued a handbook to 
all its council tenants. It contained 
some of the most insulting advice 
ever seen. Examples: 


Regular bedtimes and mealtimes for 
children and adults, except on special 
occasions. Sit down properly at the 
table until the meal is finished. 

Keep your house clean and tidy. 
Endeavour to have some method of 
cleaning as you go along—do not try 
to clean the whole house in a day, and 
then leave it for the rest of the week. 

Don’t keep things you may never use 
again. Houses are not big enough 
nowadays—it makes more work. Your 
junk may be of use to someone else. 

Hang up your pots and pans or put 
them on a shelf. Use long handled 
mops and brushes. Don’t have more 
furniture in a room than you need. It 
all has to be moved to clean the room. 


Needless to say, the handbook 
caused an uproar. 

Another uproar was caused by the 
council’s decision to build a £3,000 
house for the parks superintendent 
who was already well housed. The 
Labour Party collected 10,000 signa- 
tures on a petition protesting against 
this, and as a result the council were 
not able to get the necessary Ministry 
sanction to borrow the money. 


Entertainments. The Group believe 
that Hastings should, in due course, 
possess a conference hall seating over 
2,000 people. This would put Hastings 
in the forefront of the ‘conference 
towns.’ They also feel that an amuse- 
ment park is needed for the day 
trippers and a speedway and an ice- 
rink for both visitors and residents. 
More children’s playgrounds are 
wanted and also a boating and paddling 
pool for children only. 

The Party’s motto is, ‘Let’s Leave 
1066 behind—and face the Future.’ 


STATISTICS 


Oct. Nov. Jan. Feb. March 
PRODUCTION 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 152 153 141 150 142 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 
Mining and Quarrying .. kid ae i 119 121 116 124 116 
Textiles and Clothing .. 6 Ae “ 155 151 141 — —_ 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. S05 ae ee 123 126 115 116 -- 
Engineering ae wat a 164 167 152 165 — 
Building and Contracting SM ee Se 143 140 125 119 — 
Bricks, Cement, etc. ts os fic ue 177 177 166 176 — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages ae 4,347 4,404 A 4,517 4,243 
1938 = 4,353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,849 4,229 4,453 4,500 4,312 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal xP as 293 294 203 169 172 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1:14) 1-22 1:22 1:24 1-23 1-21 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) a Se 688 686 692 698 702 
1938: = 782 
GVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 20155 222-1 223-0 183-2 207°6 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices .. ne mG sh 160** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) Fe 223-0 234-9 297°9 247:8 303-4 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Dollar Area Bs a Be 29:3 31-7 24-6 21-1 27:4 
Imports from Dollar Area .. oa a 47°5 46-2 40-8 S595) 53-2 
Deficit with Dollar Area : oes 18-2 14:5 16-2 14-0 25°8 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 11+5 12:8 74:9 64-6 95°8 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices oe ae oa a he 123 125 107 109 112 
Import Prices = nae eg Be ae 143 147 119 125 128 


EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 


Total Working Population (thousands) = 23,503 23,289 23,180 23,203 23,214 23225 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 

Armed Forces (thousands) Ne ad a 726 745 752 T783 TOS 809 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 

Unemployed (thousands) ne ar i 303 302 328 310 288 264 
July 1938 = 1,786:-5 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, eluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. 67,000 67,000 28,000 78,000 340,000 143,000 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Interim Index of Retail Prices. . 115 116 116 117 118 119 

(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, ‘clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 


Weekly Wage Rates... : 111 113 114 115 116 117 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = = 60) 
Average Weekly Earningst Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. ab) 5 en eecOnl 4 Osi ero ja £6 19 11 BSP Rye \ esl eye Pl eae Dy “S) 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) soa || 28aeuila alt £30145 sO £30 Lill £3 8 4 Ole OM ee 4 eee ee, 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


t A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of 
the 1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT may not correspond. A new 
index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. 
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rom page 105 
GUARANTEED PRICES FOR ALL THEY CAN GROW 


all commodities in a full year have arisen. Of these, 
£364 million had already been incurred and had been 
charged before arriving at the forecast of £2994 million 
for the 1950-51 net income (Table A), leaving £534 mil- 
-lion still to be borne. The Government decided that 
there was a case for adding £32 million a year for 
food products and £114 million for wool, to farmers’ 
gross receipts in the price periods covered by the 1951 
review (i.e., the livestock year 1951-52 and the crop 
year 1952-53). 


Year ends 31 May. In £ million 

THE LIVESTOCK PRICES fixed at the 1951 annual review 
relate to the year 1 April 1951 to 31 March 1952. The . Rajuccadtte } 
crop prices fixed relate to crops of the 1952 harvest parr pee normal weather , 
and will affect farmers’ receipts from 1 July 1952 to as 7 
30 June 1953. The reason for this difference is that 1937-38 s 
under the Agriculture Act minimum prices for milk, 1946-47 Z 
cattle, sheep, pigs and eggs, are fixed four years ahead. 1947-48 
At the annual price review these minimum prices may 1948-49 
be increased but not reduced. For crops, however, 1949-50 4 
there is no system of minimum prices fixed in advance 1950-51 > 
and it is important that farmers should know what 4 
prices they will receive before they work out their 3 

@: 


cropping programmes, prepare the land and sow the 
crops. 

Factors which influence final decisions at this stage 
are any desired change of emphasis as between 
different forms of production, variations of farm 
incomes from one size and type of farm to another 
and cost changes for individual commodites. 

Taking account of all these factors, average annual 
prices as set out in Table B have been fixed for the 
various review commodities so as to produce an 
estimated increase in farmers’ gross receipts in accor- 
dance with the figures given above. They place the 
major emphasis on meat-producing livestock and wool, 
a rather lower level of price increases being regarded 
as sufficient on this occasion for other commodities, 
notably milk, eggs and sugar beet. 

The position with regard to assured markets is 
governed by the statement made by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in the House of Commons 
on 9 June 1947 as follows: ‘The Government... 
have reached the conclusion that, as far ahead as one 
can reasonably foresee, they are prepared to accept 


7 i re af 


complete liability for assuring a market for the whole — 


output of the guaranteed price commodities, with two 
reservations only, namely, sugar beet and oats.’ 
Oats has since been added to the list. S 
In the case of sugar beet, the eligible quantity is 
that which is sold under contract for delivery to 
factories; that is to say, the factory capacity is the 


determining factor. 


Farm produce covered by the price-guarantees 


totals 80 per cent of farmers’ output. The 20 per cent 


excluded is made up mainly of fruit and vegetables. 


TABLE A-TOTAL NET FARM INCOME IN THE U.K. 


WHEAT per cwt. 
BARLEY per cwt. 
OATS per cwt. 

RYE per cwt. 

SUGAR BEET per ton 
POTATOES perton .. 
MILK per gallon 


CATTLE per live cwt.: 
Steers, heifers 


Cows 
Bulls 


SHEEP per lb. (dressed) 


QUALITY PIGS per 20 Ib. 
HEN EGGS per doz. 
DUCK EGGS .. 

WOOL per lb. 


HOUSING POSITION AT 30 APRIL, 1951 


VAR ey euparola gy 


RSs 


Sphee ewer Quiche max 


BUY YOUR BOOKS aan 3 
Great England a 
Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain and Wales Scotland ¥ 

FROM THE LABOUR 
= 

NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 880,532 782,712 97,820 si 

PARTY BOOKSHOP IN TEMPORARY HOUSES 157,146 124,970 32,176 ‘ 
Total new houses .. be HO37, 628 907,682 129,996 3 

co ELC, so vy 

TRANSPORT HOUSE INVERSION, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ET ,879 323,037 12,842 Be 

Total new homes .. 1,373,557 1,230,719 142,838 
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